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SELECT TALES. 


How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproofs of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer blandishment. 








THE WATER LADY. 
A LEGEND. 

There is a mystery in these sombre shades, 

A secret horror in this dark, deep flood: 

°T seems as if beings of another race 

Here lurk invisible, except what time 

Eve’s dusky hour, and night’s congenial gloom, 

Permit them show themselves in human guise.— 

Men say that fays, and elves, and water spirits, 

Affect such haunts—and this is surely one. 

On the banks of one of the streams falling into 
the Inn, are the remains of an old castle, not far 
from a narrow defile or glen, where the waters, 
being hemmed in, rush with impetuosity through 
fragments of rock impeding their course. Of these, 
the following legend is related. The last posses- 
sor of the castle, which had not been inhabited for 
several centuries, was Count Albert, a youthful 
nobleman, descended from an illustrious ancestry; 
daring, enthusiastic, and addicted to study; but 
his studies were of such a nature that they incur- 
red for him, among his credulous dependents, the 
imputation of holding unhallowed intercourse with 
supernatural beings. Independently, however, 
of the censures his conduct occasioned in this re- 
spect, he was admired by all for possessing, in an 
eminent degree, personal courage and prowess, 
qualities so necessary, and therefore so highly 
prized, in those ages. Yet even those who were 
most forward to commend his undauntedness could 
not forbear blaming the indiscretions of his curio- 
sity, which led him to venture into scenes that 
would, by the fancied horror attached to them, 
have appalled the bravest of his followers. During 
the most stormy weather, when the spirits of the 
air were supposed to be wreaking their fury on 
the elements—in the depth of night, at which hour 
the departed were supposed to revisit the earth, 
and forms obscure and terrific to appear to the un- 
fortunate traveller who should be bewildered on 
his way,—even at such seasons would Albert ven- 
ture into the recesses of the woods, enjoy the con- 
flict of nature on the blasted heath, and explore 
the wildest solitudes around his domain. 

Such practices occasioned much conjecture and 
tumour—and many prophesied, that some terrible 
visitation would overtake the man, who, if not ac- 
tually leagued with the powers of darkness, de- 
lighted in all that was terrific and appalling; nor 
did the less scrupulous or the more imaginative 
hesitate to relate, with par.icular circumstance 
and detail, the dreadful mysteries he was report- 
ed, at such times, to have witnessed. 

In the defile, which, as has been stated, was in 
the immediate vicinity of the castle, it was said 
that a fairy, or spirit, named by the peasantry the 
Water Lady, had been heard by night, singing 
within a cave hollowed in the rock, just above the 
most dangerous part of the current. 

Albert was determined to ascertain the truth, 
aad, if possible, obtain an interview with the su- 

. . pernatural inhabitant of the Black Water Vault, 
uch a daring project excited the horror of all who 





heard it; since many were the tales respecting 
persons having been enticed to listen to the strains 
of the spirit, and afterwards perishing in the foam- 
ing waters: for she was said to delight in attract- 
ing the unwary, and the curious. But though the 
design of the young Count appeared so fraught 
with danger, and obstinate temerity, nothing could 
induce him to abandon the enterprise ; neither the 
entreaties of his friends, nor those of Bertha, his 
betrothed bride, whom he was shortly to conduct 
to the altar: it rather seemed as if all obstacles 
and dissuasives did but irritate his unhallowed cu- 
riosity. One evening, the third of the new moon, 
the Count, attended by two companions, whom he 
had prevailed upon to assist him in rowing his 
boat, and steering it among the eddies of the tor- 
rent, departed for the scene of research. They 
proceeded in silence, for Albert was buried in 
thought, the others were mute from apprehension. 
No sooner did they approach the narrow pass 
where the foaming and congregated waters dash 
furiously through the contracted channel, than was 
heard the voice of one within the cavern. 

The music was so strangely sweet and fascinat- 
ing, that, although struck with awe at the super- 
natural sounds, they were induced to advance. A 
form was soon dimly descried: it was that of a 
female arrayed in floating drapery, but her fea- 
tures they might not discern, as she wore a thick 
veil. They continued to approach the spot so as 
to be able to catch distinctly the following words, 





which were chaunted in a tone of solemn adjura- 
tion. 
By the treasures of my cave, 
More than avarice could crave, 
More than Fortune yet e’er gave, 
I charge thee, youth, appear. 
Here I wait thy will and hest, 
Here with me thou'lt safely rest, 
Thou art he, my chosen guest ;— 
Then enter thou, nor fear. 
Mortal, now, in dead of night, 
Magic spell of friendly sprite, 
‘Fo iavour thee, hath bound aright 
Aught that would thee harm, 
Hither, hasten, youthful rower ; 
In my secret, inmost bower, 
Thou shalt find a worthy dower ;— 
Defy not, then, my charm. 


By this time they had arrived opposite to the 
cave: Albert motioned to his companions to stay 
the bark, and scarcely had they obeyed, when 
having leapt into the flood, he was soon descried 
by them climbing up the jutting crags below the 
cavern—he entered beneath its low-browed open- 
ing, and disappeared. Gazing upon each other 
with looks of dread, and fearing to speak, lest 
there should be horror in the tones of their own 
voices, they retired to some distance, waiting in 
the hope that the adventurer might re-appear: at 
length, they returned to the castle, in the same 
silence of terror as they had hitherto observed. 
‘* Where was their companion the Count—had he 
perished ?—How had they lost him—what had they 
beheld ?? These and similar questions were put 
to.them by the terrified inmates: their replies were 
brief, vague, incoherent, but all of dreadful import; 





and no doubt remained as to the youth’s having 
become the victim of his own temerity. 


The following morning when the family were 
assembled, and preparing to commence their ma- 
tin repast, Lord Albert advanced into the hall, and 
took his wonted station at the table, with the usual 
salutations. All started as if a spectre had stood 
before them—yet, strange to say, no one dared to 
address him as to his absence, or his mystérious 
return—for he had apparently but just quitted his 
chamber, clad in his wonted morning apparel : 
every one wasas spell-bound, since no sooner did 
any attempt to question the Count, than he felt the 
words die away upon his lips. There sat a won- 
drous paleness on his brow, yet was it not sad ; 
there was, too, a more than eommon fire in the ex- 
pression of his eye ; he was thoughtful—at times 
abstracted, but instantly roused himself, and essay- 
ed to animate the conversation. If the silence of 
the others was singular, that of Albert himself was 
equally so, for he took no notice whatever of the 
occurrences of the preceding evening. No soon- 
er had he quitted the hall, than every one began 
to inquire of his neiglfbour, if he knew when, or 
how the Count had returned—to wonder at their 
own silence on this topic, and impute it to some 
magig charm. Day after day did they continue to 
express to each other their astonishment, their sur- 
mises, their apprehensions; but even his most fa- 
miliar friends did not venture ever to speak a syl- 
lable to him on the subject of their curiosity : 
among other circumstances, which were whisper- 
ed about, it had been remarked, that instead of 
the ring the Count used to wear, which was of 
great value and family antiquity, he now had one, 
of which the circlet itself, and not the ornament, 
was apparently cut out of a single piece of eme- 
rald, and, as some averred, whe had taken the 
opportunity of examining it, unperceived by its 
wearer, inscribed with mystic characters. 


In time, however, these circumstances ceased to 
be the theme of conversation, and even appeared 
forgotten during the preparations for the approach- 
ing nuptials between the Count and the Lady 
Bertha; an2 were never mentioned during the 
gaieties attendant upon their solemnization. On 
the evening after the bridal day, while the Count 
was conversing apart with one of his guests, in the 
recesses of an oriel window, the faint beam of the 
new moon fell upon his face—he looked up aghast, 
as if struck by some sudden, dreadful recollection, 
and, dashing his hand against his forehead, rushed 
wildly out of the apartment. Consternation seized 
all who witnessed this dreadful burst of dismay, of 
which none could tell the cause. 

Retired from his guests, the Count was hastil 
pacing to and fro, in a long gallery leading to his 
private apartments, when Bertha broke in upon _ 
him. She did not notice his extreme disorder, be-~ 
ing herself hardly less agitated; but informed him, - 
that on the preceding night, a figure, veiled in 
long flowing drapery, had been seen standing at 
their chamber door, and the next morning a ring was 
picked up by her attendants on the very spot where 
this mysterious appearance had been observed. 
She then gave the ring to her Lord—it was. that 
which he had formerly worn, ‘* Fatal, fatal night! 
Listen, Bertha!” exclaimed he, in a tone of an- 





guish. ‘*Impelled by curiosity, I visited the Cave 
of the * Water Lady ;’ it was on the third of the 
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moon. She compelled me to an interchange o 
rings: from her it was that I received this fat 
one, which you observe on my finger, and which 
Iam bound by a solemn vow never to lay aside. J 
vowed also,”—he shuddered. as he spoke—‘‘ to 
consent to receive a visit from her on the third of 
the moon—this I was obliged to do, or incur all 
the consequences of her wrath, while yet in her 
power : from that fatal period, I have been obliged 
to submit to these intercourses with a strange be- 
ing—the consequence of my unhallowed curiosity. 
Last night was due to her!” Bertha listened in 


horror—the Count looked on his finger, the cir- 
clet of emerald was gone; how he knew not, but 


he hoped that he was now released from his terri- 
ble vow, yet felt astrange presentiment of impend- 
ing misfortune. Bertha, notwithstanding her own 
distress, endeavoured to cheer him, but became 


alarmed herself at the ashy paleness of his counte- 


nance : he tried to persuade her he was not so 
disturbed as she imagined, and turned to a mirror, 


for the purpose of seeing whether his features 
wore the deadly aspect she fancied—but a cry of 
horror issued from his lips; the mirror had reflect- 
ed his dress, but neither his hands nor his face. He 
felt that he was under the bann of that mysterious 


being, with whom his fate was so strongly linked. 


A deadly chill darted through his heart ; he rush- 
ed to his chamber, but no sooner had he Iaid his 
fingers upon the bolt of the door, than he felt them 
** Albert,” cried a 
voice, *‘thou hast broken the compact so solemn- 
Last night was the third 
of the moon; know that spirits may not be trifled 
with.” Bertha had followed her bridegroom: she 
had heard the awful voice—she felt that some 
strange visitation was at hand, yet was not there- 


grasped by a cold icy hand. 


ly ratified between ns, 


fore deterred from entering the apartment. 
The next day no traces of either Albert or Ber 


tha could be discovered, they were never seen 
again; and all agreed that-they had perished by 
the revenge of the ** Water Lady.” The castle 
was deserted, became a ruin—and the peasantry 
“used ever afterwards to point out with dismay the 


fatal cavern of the Black Water Vault, and to re 
late to the traveller the legend of the Water Lady 





DEUCALION OF KENTUCKY. 
A TALE. 
My grandfather was one of the first settlers o 


Kentucky. He was by profession a miller, and 
It was 
called Thyatira, after one of the ancient towns 
mentioned in the Bible; and he and his neighbours, 
the founders, expected it would become‘a great 
city, but not a vestige of it, neither of the church 
nor mill, now remains—yet I remember it all well. 


built a fiour-mill at a village in that state. 


It was a handsome place, situated at the bottom o 


a range of hills, wooded to the top—a fine stream 
washed their feet, and the mill stood at the side of 


a pretty waterfall. 
My grandfather left his pro 
condition to my father, who was an entcrprisin 


character. He took an active part in the war for 
independence, and when the peace was ad- 
justed, he returned to Thyatira; where he enlarg- 
ed the old flour-mill, and constructed another for 
sawing the timber, with which the neighbouring 
mountains were covered. Every body predicted 
that my father would soon be one of the richest 
men in the state, and his prospects were certainly 


undeniable. 


I think it is not possible that I shall ever see 
again a place half so beautiful as the unfortunate 


Thyatira, and the valley which it overlooked. Th 


valley was green, the stream was clear, and the 
woods, that clothed the mountains, were of the 
loftiest kind, and the richest leaf! All is now deso- 
Sometimes of a night, as I came across the 
Atlantic, I thought the bell of the little wooden 


late. 


church, that stood on the slope above the village 
rung in my ear, and I heard the dogs, as it were 


bark again, and the cocks crow; but the ship 
would give a lurch and turn my eyes outwards 
upon the ocean waters all around me, as lone and 
wild as the deluge that destroyed my native val- 
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perty in 4 flourishing 


In the summer, before the dreadful yellow fever 

broke out in Philadelphia—I was in that city at 

the time the fever raged, which makes me remem- 

ber it so well—my father was much troubled by 

the failure of the stream which supplied his mill. 

The drought dried it up, and his wheels stood still 

for want of water. Some of the old neighbours had 

visited the source of the river in their youth. It 

was a lake far up among the mountains, and my 

father being a bold and enterprising character, 

thought if he could enlarge the opening at the 

banks of the lake, where the stream issued, he 

would obtain abundance of water. 

The scheme was feasible, and he engaged a num- 
ber of men to go with him to the lake for that 
purpose. I was then a youth, fond of any adven- 
ture, and I accompanied the heroes of the pick 
axe and shovel. We had a cheerful journey 
through the woods; we startled showers of beau- 
tiful humming-birds ; they were like apple-blos- 
soms scattered in the winds—we slept at night in 
the woods, and we crossed several ancient Indian 
war tracts, which we knew by their inscriptions on 
the rocks; we saw also in the forest artificial 
mounds, on which trees of the oldest growth were 
growing. They were the works of inhabitants be- 
fore the present race—perhaps they were antedi- 
luvian. Sometimes I think America is the old 
world that was destroyed. But be that as it may, 
it contains many remains of an antiquity that phi- 
losophy has not yet explained. The warfare belts 
of the Indians are hieroglyphical lectures. The 
Egyptians wrote in that language. Did they teach 
the Indians? Not, however, to dwell on such ob- 
truse matters, I shall just say, that we reached on 
the second day the lake which supplied the stream. 
It was about some ten miles long, and five broad 
—a bowl in the midst of several hills. It was over- 
looked by the woods and mountains; but towards 
our valley, a vast embankment gave it the form of 
adam, over the middle of which the stream of 
Thyatira flowed. 

It was the evening when we reached the top of 
the embankment ; we took some refreshments, and 
my father proposed that we should rest ourselves 
for that night; the whole business partook of the 
nature of a hunting excursion—our end was labour, 
but we sweetened the means with pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly, after our repast, the party severally be- 
took themselves to the sports in which they most 
delighted. [ retired to a rock that overlooked 
the lake, and seated myself to view the landscape, 
that in the lone magnificence of mountains, lake, 
and wood, was spread around me. The spirit of 
the place held communion with mine, and I was 
seized with an awful foreboding. Tranquility 
floated like a corpse on the water—silence sat in 
the dumbness of death on the mountains—the 
woods seemed, as the light faded, to take the form 
of hearse-plumes—and as I looked down towards 
my native village, I thought of the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, and the day of judgment. What curi- 
ous sense of the mind, keener than the eye, and 
quicker than the ear, gave me in that evening the 
foretaste of what was to happen? 

The rest of the party slept well, but I durst not 
close my eyes. The moment I did so, the ever 
restless faculty of my spirit discovered the omens 
of what was to ensue, and frightened me awake. 
It is amazing how such things happen; for my 
part, 1 think the mind never sleeps, and that our 
dreams are but the metaphorical medium of its re- 
flections, when the five physical senses are shut 
up. Dreams, I would say, are but the metaphors 
in'which reason thinks. But the mysteries of the 
kingdom of the soul are more dark and profound 
than those of all the other kingdoms of nature, and 
I cannot expound them. 

At daybreak my father called us cheerily to 
work, I know not by what impulse I was actu- 
ated, I had been educated by a strange man—a 
deep classical scholar, who had settled at Thyatira. 
He had been brought up at Oxford, and he as- 
cribed living powers to all organized existences. 
The woods were to him endowed with spirits, the 
streams had intelligence, and the rocks the memo- 
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came thick upon me, and I went to my father, and 
laid my hand on his arm. ‘¢* Forbear, father,” said 
I; “ there may be something unhallowed in disturb- 
ing the ancient channel of these solitary waters.” 
My father laughed, and again struck his pick axe 
into the mound. It was a fatal stroke, for as he 
pulled out the weapon, the ground gave, as it 
were, a shudder, and presently after a groan was 
heard, as if the whole mound of earth was break- 
ing up. ,' 

My father, by the stroke of his pick axe, had 
cleft asunder an incrustation of sand, that formed, 
as it were, the bowl of the lake. The water rush- 
ed through and widened the seam with great vio- 
lence. The mound, which dammed up the lake, 
had been formed by a gradual accumulation of fal- 
len timber. The water through the rent insinuated 
itself among the mass ; the mud and sand between 
the gathered trunks were washed away, and the 
mass lost its adhesion. In the course of a few min- 
utes, heaven knows by what strange aptitude, the 
stupendous mound began to move. It became con. 
vulsed ; it roared with the throes of tearing assun. 
der; the water of the lake boiled up from the bot- 
tom; [ ran from the spot; my father and his 
friends stood aghast and terrified; birds were 
screaming from the woods below ; I called to my 
father and to all, for God’s sake to follow me—] 
looked towards the lake: it seemed to me as if 
its calm level surface was taking the shape of slo. 
ping glass; I caught hold of the branch ofatree 
which grew onthe rock where I had contempla. 
ted the scene the preceding evening ; 1 felt as it 
were the globe of the world sliding from under 
my feet: | exerted myself—I reached the rock— 
every thing was reeling around me; I saw the 
hills and woods moving away. I shut my eyes 
in terror, and covering my face with my hands, 
stretched myself on the rock, asif I lay at the 
feet of the angel of destruction. I heard a sound 
loudiw than thunder; my senses were for a time 
stunned, What in the meantime happened I know 
not; but when I had fortitude enough to look 
around, I found myself on the ledge of an awful 
precipice—a black and oozy valley, herbless as a 
grave, where the lake had been; and for the 
mound where I had left my father and his labour- 
ers, a horrible chasm—devastation horrid as the 
roaring deluge was seen raging down the valley 
towards Thyatira The sound lessend as I looked, 
and a silence succeeded, such as the raven of 
Noah found upon the earth, when she went forth 
banqueting on the abolished races of the old 
world. 





MAN: 
VERSIFIED FROM AN APOLOGUE BY DR. SHERIDAN, 


AFFLICTION one day, as she hark’d to the roar 
Of the stormy and struggling billow, 

Drew a beautiful form on the sands of the shore, 
With the branch of a weeping willow. 


Jupiter, struck with the noble plan 
As he roam’d on the verge of the ocean, 
Breath’d on the figure, and calling it Man, 
Endued it with life and motion. 


A creature so glorious in mind and in frame, 
So stamp’d with each parent’s impression, 

Among them a point of contention became, 
Each claiming the right of possession. 


He is mine, said Affliction, I gave him his birth, 
I alone am his cause of creation :— 

The materials were furnish’d by me, answer’d Earth,— 
I gave him, said Jove, animation. 


The gods all assembled in solemn divan, 
After hearing each claimant’s petition, 
r d a definite verdict on Man, 
And thus settled his fate’s disposition. 


p, 
x 





Let Affliction possess her own child till the woes 
Of life cease to harass and goad it ; 





ry of witnesses bearing testimony. These fancies 


After death give his body to Earth whence it rose ; 
And his spirit to Jove, who bestow’d it. 
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MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
THE FATE OF BOOKS. 


Ir the literary arithmetician is correct in his esti- 
mation of the fate of Books in an article I shall 
quote from the Boston Atheneum, the conviction 
is calculated to produce a chilling influence on the 
ardour of aspirants for literary fame, anda molli- 
fying sympathy in the minds of a certain fastidious 
class of readers and critics. If, asthe writer says, 
** scarcely ten of the thousand publications is- 
suing annually from the British press, are thought 
of after twenty years,”’ surely the silent death to 
which the remaining nine hundred and ninety 
are predestined, should induce their hypercritical 
assailants to suffer them to strut their brief hour 
upon the literary stage, in the consoling, though 
fallacious expectation of lasting fame, “unhwipped 
by the hand of criticism.” Is it not sufficient to 
satiate the most envenomed antipathy to all cotem- 
porary distinction, to know that at least three 
fourths of the literary productions, each of which 
had lulled its author’s mind in delectable day 
dreams of surpassing fame, shall sink ere twelve 





moons shall have shone upon him, into the vale of 


forgetfulness, A death more dreaded by the au- 
thor, than even that inflicted by the savage genius 
of hypercritical tortures. In the name, therefore, 
of common humanity, let this heart-touching con- 
sideration dispose to leniency the most fastidious 
of the critical towards a race of beings, who 
sacrifice the world’s best interests in catering for 
the gratification of others, wearing in the pursuit 
of their benevolent efforts, their pens and imagi- 
nations to their last stump. With these prefatory 
remarks, elicited from, and we trust calculated to 
draw forth the sympathetic feelings of others to- 
wards the genus iritabile, we give the promised ex- 
tract in the benevolent hope that like the oil pour- 
ed upon the turbulent surface of the ocean, it may 
have a tendency to smooth the tempestuous stream 


of literature, so that every little bark, however 


void of ballast, may steer its course upon the smooth 

surface of a ‘‘ summer sea,” puffed by the halcyon 

gales, at least, of self applause, with swelling sails. 
FATE OF BOOKS. 


*¢ There are 1000 books published per annum 
in Great Britain, on 200 of which there is a com- 


mercial loss,—on 500 no gain—on 100 a trifling 
gain,—and only on 100 any considerable profit,— 


750 are forgotten within the year, other 100 in 
two years, other 150 in three years, and scarcely 


ten are thought of after twenty years. Of the 50,000 


books published in the 17th century, not 50 
are now in estimation. And of the 80,000 publish- 


ed in the eighteenth century, not more than 300 


are considered worth reprinting, and not more than 
500 are sought after in 1823, 


centuries, only about 500 works of writers of all 
nations have sustained themselves against the de- 
vouring influence of time.” 

This, if true, and it probably is nearly so, is a 
most lamentable and appalling history of the de- 


feat of literary aspirations, and yet in despite of 


the thousands who have sunk into the tomb of the 


Since the first wri- 
tings, 1400 years before Christ, i. e. in thirty-two 
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heedless in their infatuated desires to grasp the 
bubble fame, of the admonitory fate of those who 
have sunk before them, victims to their lacerated 
sensibilities and morbid sorrows, as if “increase of 
appetite did grow with what it fedon.” So in- 
fatuating, so over-weening is the thirst for literary 
distinction in its enthusisstic votaries, as to blind 
or render them reckless of the possession of that 
exalted genius or talent which can alone command 
the meed of applause in despite of cotemporary 


critical judgment, or defective taste. 
Q. 





DEATH. 


Nearty six thousand years have passed away 
since the sentence of death was pronounced against 
man by the voice of God. From the moment that 
awful voice was heard, the king of terrors has 
reigned in triumph over the millions of our race. 
Time has ever been moving onward with a rapid 
flight ; and in its course many years and centuries 


the generations that have lived, are gone into eter- 
nity ; and the bodies which they inhabited, are 
not distinguishable from the dust of the earth.— 
They have perished from the sight of men. Their 
ashes have floated from the light breeze. Their 
forms have mouldered away in the damp grave, 
or lie concealed in the dark tomb. Many great 
and powerful nations have arisen; and under the 
hand of skill and industry many strong and proud 
and splendid cities have been founded ; but death 
has passed over them, he has breathed upon them, 
and they have vanished. They have withered 
from existence. The places which knew them 
shall now know them no more. Many sons of 
royalty, many heroes and statesmen and orators 
have lived, whose names and deeds historians have 
recorded and poets sung; but they have all de- 
parted into the invisible world. The kingly 
crown, the sceptre of empires, the sword of con- 


tional and political concerns, strong powers of in- 
daring flights of imagination—have not been able 
to retard the approach nor resist the power of the 
king of terrors. They have fallen into his cold 
embrace. 
borne such honors and reaped such earthly glory, 


their dust lies is forgotten and unknown. 


of the ocean. 


proud. 


power. 
ty and happiness. 


ence is felt. 


children towards them and to one another. These 


which earth affords. But death is still insatiable. 
Ghastly and dreadful in his own form, there is no- 
thing comely or pleasant or beautiful that can 
charm him. The voice of friendship is hushed at 
his approach. The strongest and holiest ties 


capulets, subjected to all the concomitant evils of] are dissolved by his breath, The spot over which 


authorship, offering an admonitory lesson, that it 
might be supposed would be sufficient to paralize 
the utmost buoyancy of hope, hosts follow upon 
hosts who feel the nipping frost of cold neglect, 


he spreads his wing, however lovely or fruitful in 
bliss, is filled with the cry of desolation. Where- 
ever his hand is felt, the smile of love and joy is 
exchanged for bitterness of soul and the downcast 
look of sorrow. 








and envious rivalry, or the caprice or injustice of|paration to be made. 


quest, the wreath of victory, deep insight into na- 


tellect, the charm of eloquence, and high and 


And if the names of those who have 


have not utterly perished—the little spot where 
The 
howling winds sweep over it—soft zephyrs whis- 
per around it—or it is hidden by the dark waves 


Of such triumphs as these, death may well be 
He may well exult, when kings and con- 
querors and mighty men, and men of bold and 
lofty thought, shrink at his approach and wither 
beneath his touch. But there are scenes on earth 
beside those of greatness and magnificence and 
There are scenes of loveliness, tranquili- 
There are scenes where the 
voice of friendship is heard, and its sacred influ- 
There are domestic circles, where 
love is a welcome guest; and those that live be- 
neath the same roof, are bound to each other by 
the strongest and holiest ties. Husbands and 
wives are ardently and sweetly affectionate to- 
wards each other and to their children—and their 


are among the brightest and most blissful scenes 
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GHOST MUSIC. 
_Sir John Barrington, in his Memoirs, vouches, in 
his own person, for the following remarkable 
story :—Lord Rossmore was advanced in years, but 
I never heard of his having had a single day’s in- 
disposition. He bore, in his green old age, the 
appearance of robust health. During the vice- 
royalty of Earl Hardwick, Lady Barrington, ata 
drawing-room at Dublin Castle, met Lord Ross- 
more. He had been making up one of his week- 
ly parties for Mount Kennedy, to commence the 
next day, and had sent down orders for every pre- 
The Lord Lieutenant was 
to be of the company. ‘My little farmer,” said 
he to Lady Barrington, addressing her by a pet 
name, ‘¢ when you go home, tell Sir Jonah that no 
business is to prevent him from bringing you down 
to dine with me to morrow. I will have no ifs 
in the matter—so tell him that come he must /”” 
She premised positively, and on her return in- 
formed me of her engagement, to which Pat once 
agreed. We retired to our chamber about twelve; 
and towards two in the morning I was awakened 
by a sound of a very extraordinary nature. 1 lis- 
tened: it occurred first at short intervals; it re- 


of years have begun and ended ; and the spirits of sembled neither a voice nor an instrumnet ; it was 


softer than any voice, and milder than any music, 
and seemed to float in the air. I don’t know 
wherefore, but my heart beat forcibly. The sound 
became still more plaintive, till it almost died away 
in the air; when a sudden change, as if excited by 
a pang, changed its tone: it seemed descending. 
I felt every nerve tremble: it was not a natural 
sound, nor could I make out the point from 
whence itcame. At length | awakened Lady Bar- 
rington, who heard as well as myself. She sug- 
gested that it might be an Holian harp; but to 
that instrument it bore no similitude : it was alto- 
gether a different character of sound. My wife at 
.|first appeared less affected than I; but subse- 
quently she was more so. We now went to a large 
window in our bedroom, which looked directly 
upon a small garden underneath ; the sound seem- 
ed then obviously to ascend from a grass-plot im- 
mediately below our window. I continued ; Lady 
Barrington requested that I would call up her 
maid, which I did, and she was evidently more 
affected than either of us. The sounds lasted for 
more than halfanhour. At last, a deep, heavy, 
throbbing sigh seemed to issue from the spot, and 
was shortly succeeded by a sharp but low cry and 
by the distinct exclamation, thrice repeated, of 
‘* Rossmore—Rossmore—Rossmore ?” 1 will not 
attempt to describe my own feelings ; indeed [ 
cannot, The maid fled in terror from the window, 
and it was with difficulty I prevailed on Lady Bar- 
rington to return to her bed: in about a minute 
after, the sound died gradually away, until all was 
silent. Lady Barrington, who is not so supersti- 
tious as I, attributed this circumstance to a hun- 
dred different causes, and made me promise that 
I would not mention it next day at Mount Kenne- 
dy, since we should be thereby rendered laughing 
stocks. At length, wearied with speculations, we 
fell intoa sound slumber. About seven the ensu- 
ing morning, a strong rap at my chamber door 
awakened me. This recollection of the past 
night’s adventure rushed instantly upon my mind, 
and rendered me very unfit to be taken suddenly 
on any subject. It was light ; I went to the door, 
when my faithful servant, Lawler, exclaimed, on 
the other side, ‘*O Lord, sir!” ‘What is the 
matter?” said I hurriedly. ‘0, sir!” ejaculated 
he, ‘Lord Rossmore’s footman was running past 
the door, in great haste, and told me in passing 
that my lord, after coming from the castle, had 
gone to bed in perfect health ; but that about balf- 
after two this morning, his own man hearing a 
noise in his master’s bed (he slept in the same 
room,) went to him, and found him in the agonies 
of death ; and before he could alarm the servants, 
all was over!” I conjecture nothing ; I only relate 
the incident as unequivocally matter of fact; Lord 
Rossmore was absolutely dying at the moment I 
heard his name pronounced. Let sceptics draw 
their own conclusion: perhaps natural causes may 
be assigned, but I am totally unequal to the task. 
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THE SOUVENIR. 
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ELEGANT EXTRACTS. . 


“A line may reach him, who a sermon flies.” 





CONTEMPLATION. 


be hh with musing heaven-ward eye, 

Vidas encha ap. aera sky ; 

On whose cheek the faded rose 

Has left a tint that faintly glows ; 

Lips ‘to gentle accents given— 

Wandering thoughts that rest on heaven, 

Banished aye from Folly’s bowers— 4 

Scorned in Pleasure’s rosy hours— 

Haunting oft the hermit’s cell, 

Shady grove, and rocky dell— 

Wooing Morning’s orient beam, 

Watching twilight’s purple gleam, 

Where the birch nods o’er the rill, 

That bubbling leaves the heath-clad hill : 

ConTEMPLATION, let thy smile 

Banish Care, and Griet beguile ; 

Though no mirthful joys are thine, 

Be thy tranquil musings mine : 

Behold, where pensive, kneeling at thy fane, 

An humble votary pours the heartfelt strain ! 
Balfour. 





BEAUTY. 


High objects, ’tis true, attract the sight, but it looks up 
with pain on craggy rocks and barren mountains ; and 
continues not intent on any object which is wanting in 
shades and greens to entertain it. Beauty in courts is so 
neces to the young, that those who are without it, 
seem to be there to no other purpose than to wait on the 
triumphs of the fair; to attend their motions in obscurity, 
as the moon and stars do the sun by day ; or, at best, to 
be the refuge of those hearts which others have despised, 
and by the unworthiness of both, to give and take a mise- 
rable comfort. But as needful as beauty is, virtue and 
honour are yet more. The reign of it without their sup- 
port is unsafe and short, like that of tyrants. Every sun 
which looks on beauty wastes it; and when once it 1s 
decaying, the repairs of art are of as short a continuance 
as the afterspring when the sun is going farther off. 

Dryden. 





CONSCIENCE. 


Every passing hour 
Is crowded with a thousand whisperers ; 
The night has lost its silence, and the stars 
Shoot fire upon my soul. Darkness itself 
Has objects for mine eyes to gaze upon, 
And sends me terror when I pray for sleep 
in vain upon my knees. Nor ends it here ; 
My greatest dread of all—detection—casts 
Her shadow on my walk, and startles me 
At every turn: sometimes will reason drag 
Her frightful chain of probable alarms 
Across my mind; or, if fatigued, she droops, 
Her pangs survive the while ; as you have seen 
The ocean tossing when the wind is down, 
And the huge storm is dying on the waters. 

Hayne. 





THE PASSIONS. 


We are for ever exclaiming against the passions: all 
the pains of man are imputedto them ; we forget that they 
are also-the sources of all the pleasures. There is nothing 
but the passions, and the greater passions too, which have 
the power of elevating the soul to great things. Without 
the passions, farewell to all that is sublime, whether in 
manners or in works! the fine arts would return into a 
second childhood, and virtue itself become unimportant.— 
The sober passions make the ordinary mortal. Friendship 
is nothing more than circumspection, if the dangers of a 
friend leave our eyes open to our own dangers, ‘The cir- 
cumscribed passions degrade the extraordinary character, 
and constraint annihilates both the dignity and energy of 
Nature. — Diderot. 





FAME. 


Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
Whilst in that sound there is a charm 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm, 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young from slothful couch will start, 
And vow with lifted hands outspread, 

Like them to act a noble part ? 


Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When, but for that, our mighty dead, 

All ages post a blank would i 
Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed— 

A desert bare, a shipless sea? 
They are the distant objects seen— 
The lofty marks of what hath been. 


Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When mem’ry of the mighty dead 
To earth-worn pilgrims wistful eye, 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
That point to immortality 7 Joanna Baillie. 





HUMOROUS. 
AN ADVENTURE. 


—* Gaudent prenomine molles 
Auricyl2”— 





Ir is a very convenient piece of knowledge for a person 
on a journey, to know the compellation with which it is 
proper to address those he happens to meet by his way.— 
Some accuracy here may be of use to him who would be 
well directed either in the length or the tendency of his 
road; or be freed from any itinerary difficulties incident 
to those who do not know the country. It may not be 
indeed, imprudent to accost a passenger with a title supe- 
rior.to what he may appear to claim. This will seldom 
fail to diffuse a wonderful alacrity in his countenance ; 
and be, perhaps, a method of securing you from any mis- 
take of greater importance. I was led into these observa- 
tions by some solicitudes I lately underwent, on account 
of my ignorance in these peculiarities. Being somewhat 
more versed in books than I can pretend to be in the or- 
ders of men, it was my fortune to undertake a journey, 
which I was to perform by means of enquiries. I had 
passed a number of miles without any sort of difficulty, 
by help of the manifold instructions that had been given 
me on my setting out. At length, being something dubious 
concerning my way, I met a person whom, from his night 
cap and several domestic parts of dress, I deemed to be 
of the neighbourhood. His station of life appeared to me, 
to be what we call a gentleman-farmer ; a sort of subaltern 
character, in respect of which the world seems not invari- 
ably determined. It is, in short, what King Charles the 
second esteemed the happiest of all stations; superior to 
the toilsome task and ridiculous dignity of a constable; and 
as much inferior to the intricate practice and invidious 
decisions of a justice of peace. ‘ Honest man,’ said I, ‘be 
so good as to inform me whether I am in the way to Mir- 
lington?’? He replied, with a sort of surliness, that he 
knew nothing of the .matter; and turned away with as 
much disgust as though I had called him rogue or rascal. 
I did not readily penetrate the cause of his displeasure, 
but proceeded on my way with hopes to find other means 
of information. The next I met was a young fellow, 
dressed in all the pride of rural spruceness; beside him 
walked a girl, in a dress agreeable to that of her compa- 
nion. As I presumed him by no means averse to appear 
considerable in the eyes of his mistress, I supposed a com- 
pliment might not be disagreeable ; and, enquiring the 
road to Mirlington, addressed him by the name of * Ho- 
nesty.” ‘The fellow, whether to shew his wit before his 
mistress, or whether he was displeased with my familiarity, 
I cannot tell, directed me to follow a part of my face 
(which I was well assured could be no guide to me) and 
that other parts would follow of consequence. ‘The next 
I met, appeared, by his look and gait, to stand high in his 
own opinion. I therefore judged the best way of proceed- 
ing was to adapt my phrase to his own ideas, and saluting 
him by the name of ‘‘Sir,”’ desired to obtain some insight in- 
tomy road. My gentleman, without hesitation, gave me 
ample instructions for the rest of my journey. I passed 
on, musing with myself, why an appellation relative to 
fortune should be preferred to one founded on merit ; 
when I happened to behold a gentleman examining a sun- 
dial in his garden. ‘ Friend,’ said I, ‘ will you tell me what 
o’clock it is?? He made me no sort of answer, and seem- 
ed as much dissatisfied with my openness of temper, as 
with the confidence I placed in his. ‘The refusal of an 
answer, in this case, was not of much importance. I pro- 
ceeded on my way, and happened to meet a very old wo- 
man, whom [ determined to accost by the appellation of 
“ Dame ;” and withal wished her a good night. But, alas! 
she seemed so little pleased with the manner of my ad- 
dress, that she returned me no manner of thanks for my 
kind wishes as to her repose. It is not clear whether my 
phrase was faulty, in regard to her dignity, or in respect of 
her age. But it is very probable she might conclude it an 
impropriety in respect of both. I had by this time found 
the inconvenience of an utter ignorance in rural distinc- 
tions. ‘The future part of my journey afforded me yet 
farther means of conviction. { was exposed to the danger 
of three quick-sands, by calling a girl sweetheart,” in- 
stead of ‘* madame ;” and was within a foot of rushing 
down a precipice, by calling another “ forsooth,” who 
might easily have told me how to avoid it. Inshort, I found 
myself well or ill used, as I happened, or not, to suit my 
salutations to people’s ideas of their own rank. ‘Towards 
the last part of my stage, I was to pass a brook, so much 
swelled by land floods, that the preper way through it was 
undistinguishable. A well-dressed eae Was pas- 
sing a bridge on my left hand. It was here of much 
importance for me to succeed in my enquiry. I was, 
therefore, meditating within myself which might be the 





most endearing of all appellations ; and, at last, besought 





him to give me some instructions, under the name of 
‘‘ Honest Friend.” He was not seemingly so much 
pleased as I assured myself he would be, and trudged on- 
ward without reply. After this, I had not gone many 
steps (out of the path, for so it proved) before Ffound my- 
self and horse plunged headlong into the brook; and my 
late honest friend in a laughter at our downfal. I made a 
shift, however, to recover both myself and horse ; and, 
after a few more difficulties, arrived at the end of m 
journey. Ihave since made strict enquiry into the due 
application of such inferior titles, and may, perhaps, com- 
municate them to you, on some future occasion. In the 
mean time, you may, if you please, consider the vast im- 
portance of superior titles, when there is no one so incon- 
siderable but there is also a mind that it can influence.— 
When you reflect on this subject, you will, perhaps, be 
less severe on your friend » Who, you tell me, is 
now trafficking for this species of dignity. Learn to be 
wise then from others’ harm ; and do not forget to ob- 
serve decorum on every occasion that you may have to 
address him for the future. Pretend no more at the close 
of your epistle to be his faithful servant, much less his af- 
fectionate one. Tender your services with great respect, 
if you do not choose to do it with profound veneration. — 
He will certainly have no more to do with sincerity and 
truth. Remember, 


“ Male si palpere, recalcitrat.” 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
LEX TALIONIS. 

Accept, Mr. Editor, a specimen of the unique in the 
annals of chivalry and poesy, a poetical non-acceptance of 
a challenge. If Mr. Solicitor Mann does not appear so- 
licitous to come to the sword’s point, he is perfectly at 
home in the point epigrammatic—and however inferior he 
might be to his antagonist in the keenness of his Toledo’s 
edge in the lists of honour, he is probably an overmatch 
for him in the ‘‘ keen encounter of wits ;” and certainly 
calculated to “‘ point a moral,” if not ‘to adorn a tale” 
of chivalry. The pun contained in the last line is a very 
fair specimen of that description of wit—for wit it is, when 
in its perfection, the opinion of the great Leviathan of Li- 
terature to the contrary notwithstanding. 


LAW AND WAR. 


At a late meeting of gentlemen under @ commission of 
bankruptcy, at Andover, some disagreement arose between 
Mr. Fleet and Mr. Mann, both respectable solicitors, 
which produced a challenge from the former. ‘The latter 
returned the following answer. ‘The last stanza bat one 
will be more perfectly understood, when it is known that 
Mr. Mann has a wife and children, and that Mr. Fleet is 
a bachelor. 


To Kineston FLeEeEt, Ese. 


I am honour’d this day, sir, with challenges two, 
The first from friend Langdon, the pom from you, 
As the one is to fight, and the other to dine, 

I accept his “ engagement,” and your’s must decline, 


Now in giving this preference, J trust you'll admit 

I have acted with prudence, and done what was fit, 
Since encountering him, and my weapon a knife, 
There’s some little chance of preserving my life ; 
Whilst a bullet from yon, sir, might take it away, 
And the maxim you know, is to live while you may. 


If, however, you still should suppose I ill-treat you, 
By sternly rejecting this challenge to meet you, 
Bear with me a moment, and I will adduce 

Three powerful reasons by way of excuse :— 


In the first place, unless I am grossly deceived, 
I myself am in conscience the wd aggrieved ; 
And therefore, good sir, if a challenge must be, 
Pray wait till that challenge be tendered by me. 


Again, sir, I think it by far the most sinful, 

To stand and be shot at, than to sit for a skinful ; 

From whence you'll conclude, (as I’d have you indeed) 
That fighting composes no part of my creed. 

And my courage, (which though it was never disputed, 
Is not, { imagine too, too deeply rooted, ) 

Would prefer that its Fruit, sir, whate’er it may yield, 

Sould appear at “the Zable,” and not in “the Field.” 


And lastly, my life, be it never forgot, 

Possesses a value which yours, sir, does not; 

So I mean to preserve it as long as I can, 

Being justly entitled ‘a Family Man,” 

With three or four children, (1 scarce know how many, ) 
While you, sir, have not, or ought not to have any. 


Besides, that the contest would be too unequal, 

I doubt not will plainly appear by the sequel ; 

For e’en you must acknowledge it would not be meet, 
That one small‘Mann of War should engage a whole 





Fleet. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
NATIVE MELODIES. 


Music! oh how faint—how weak 
Language fades before thy spell ; 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
‘When thou canst breathe her soul so well? 
Friendship's balmy words may feign ; 
Love’s are e’en more false than they: 
Oh! ’tis only music’s strain 
Can sweetly soothe and not betray.— Moore. 


He who said ‘let me make the songs of a nation, and I 
eare not who'makes its laws,” evidenced his knowledge of 
the human heart, under the combined and irresistible in- 
fluences of melody, sentiment, and patriotic feeling ; and 
might adduce, in corroboration of his assertion, the history 
of every nation distinguished for its national melodies. In 
Scotland, for instance, emphatically the ‘land of song,” 
of chivalric, self immolating patriotism, of pure exalted 
and devoted love, whose every mountain, vale, and wizard 
stream, have waked the minstre]’s harp in strains of inspi- 
ration, how powerful have been their soul absorbing influ- 
ences; and where is the recreant Scot, who, when he 
hears the song of other days that speaks of patriot daring, 
whose heart swells and leaps not in his breast with patriot 
pride, or is not yielded in sympathetic feeling with its 
magic tales of love? So touching, endearing, overwhelm- 
ing is the influence of a native air upon the feelings of an 
exile from his native land, that the Ranz des Vaches, the 
national melody of Switzerland, has been forbidden by the 
powers in whose ranks the Swiss have served, as, by awak- 
ening the fondest recollections of their ‘father land,” a 
Jand comparatively poor and barren, and a consequent dis- 
satisfaction and despondency in their continued exile, 
it has, in some instances, led to self destruction.— 
Whenever they are to be found of popular and intrinsic 
estimation, their influence is unequivocal in cherishing and 
stimulating a love of country, with all the social and en- 
dearing ties that bind a nation in a kindred feeling: and it 
is not to be questioned, that the nautical songs of England, 
and especially those of Dibdin, by infusing a gallant enthu- 
siaém in the breast of her mariners, have done more to pro- 
mote her naval glory, and, till of late, her invincible prow- 
ess, than all the skill and valour of her commanders as dis- 

i ed as they have been. 

The love and the influence of this combination of melody 

and sentiment, is an inherent feeling in the human breast, 
‘as there has ps nation yet been discovered, though rude 
“and wild ae the uncultured Indian who roves the forest 
with its native beasts, who have not some native strain, 
tending to meliorate and socialize the heart, which, if 
heard in foreign climes, awaken the tenderest recollec- 
tions. 

The nations of Europe are vocal with national songs: 
to what cause then are we to attribute the deficiency of 
those enchanting and stimulating compositiors in our own 
eountry, when we have such an eager aptness in the adop- 
tion of those of every other nation, from the dulce ara of 
melodious Italy, to the rude and discordant strain of a Con- 
go minstrel. Is it to be traced to a deficiency in physical 
beauty and grandeur? What nation upon the globe, visit- 
ed by the glorious orb that shines with peculiar brightness, 
as if delighting to shed its most effulgent smiles upon our 
favoured land, is more eminently distinguished for the sub- 
limity and grandeur of its ‘‘ Heaven kissing hills,” the pel- 
lucid brightness of its thousand streams and smiling vallies, 
inviting the “‘ child of song” to poetic inspiration ; the re- 

proach of our bards by foreign critics for their neglect to 
sing their praise ; or are we willing to confess that this de- 
fectiveness, in so powerful an instrument of national and 
social attraction, is to be attributed to an apathetic state of 
moral feeling. We who boast with a tenacity and enthu- 
siasm of our peculiar patriotism, toa degree that has drawn 
upon us the vituperative censure, and affected ridicule, of 
foreign critics, and especially those of a nation who could 
not well be out-boasted—we, who in the more tender, so- 
cial feelings, would not willingly yield the palm of absorb- 
ing love, to the amatory offspring of Venus, the sons of 
Haly. Poetic incident cannot be wanting to awaken the 
Patriotic lyre—the annals of our glorious revolution, the 





subsequent wars, the exhaustless magnificence of our native 
scenery, and last, not least, the charms of our native 
nymphs, afford exhaustless subjects to inspire the Muse of 
song; and a single glance at the counters of the publish- 
ers, ‘* groaning with the weight of the poetic feast,” ca- 
tered by their care from Maine to Missouri, is evidence 
conclusive that it is not the want of bards, who thus appear 
scattered over our land “thick as the leaves on Tempes 
vale.” Perchance they deem the composition of a simple 
song beneath the dignity of their verse, if so, let them re- 
flect, that had Thompson or Campbell never written an- 
other line than their beautiful, I could almost say inimita- 
ble songs, ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” and ‘Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land,” their fame would have been co-existent with taste 
and feeling. We have nothing comparable to them, and 
of those we have, the only one which has become very ge- 
nerally, and justly popular, is the Star Spangled Banner, 
and even this is arranged to a foreign air ; but as it was 
captured from the enemy during war, it is considered a fair 
and legal prize, and therefore as fully the property of 
the captors as the Cyane or the Macedonia—nay the 
air of Hail Columbia, has been called a plagiarism by 
British musical critics, and they have even carried their 
audacity so far, as to deny us the legitimate right to the 
good old air of Yankee Doodle: and here we have a hook 
to hang our complaints upon, and to exonerate our poets 
in avery great measure from the charge of neglect. That 
the science of music has greatly advanced in skillful exe- 
cution in our native performers, there is no question; why 
then have we not some more positive and patriotic evi- 
dence of this fact in the original compositions of some na- 
tive aspirant for musical fame? The gentlemen amateurs 
of the “Musical Fund” may take this question, if they 
choose, as emphatically applied to them collectively and 
individually. Can all the skill and taste they evidence in 
the execution of a piece of foreign music, compare in any 
degree with the production from their body of one native 
composer who might compete with a Stevenson, a Mozart, 
or even those of lesser fame? Why, when our country has 
been so prolific in the production of genius, disputing, hay 
bearing the palm of excellence in the other arts and scien- 
ces from European competitors, why—why should we be 
so utterly defective in this enchanting science? Why 
should we be compelled to say, if asked by some tasteful 
foreigner for our musical compositions, ‘‘Oh, we have 
none—we import all we have with the other productions 
from all parts of the world; from the pure mountain 
airs of Tyrol, to the vapours of Holland.” And why have 
we not an indigenous composer? it cannot be from any de- 
fect of climate, for we have that in our boundless domain, 
of every country that has produced a musical genius. It 
cannot be from the want of a sufficiently early application 
to the study of music, as children now start from their cra- 
dles with the gamut and alphabet in either hand. Is it 
that they are conscious that native minstrelsy, however ex- 
cellent, will be received with apathetic indifference—if so 
—then shame, shame upon the land that’slights the native 
minstrel’s art. It was not so in oldentimes, when mon- 
archs gloried more in the mastery of the harp, than their 
sceptres sway. Whatever the cause of the defect may be, 
it is a national concern that should be attended to, as every 
thing else, that has a tendency to bind the natives of a 
country in closer bends of fraternal feeling, producing a 
more affectionate devotion to their native soil. The field 
is open, and he who shall take it with sufficient genius to ef- 
fect the conquest, will receive a crown that will be fadeless 
through generations. Who is the poet—if he possess the 
feelings that a poet should—must have—who would not ra- 
ther hear his numbers breathed from coral lips in seraph 
strains, or witness the warm and manly burst of patriotic 
feeling excited by the singing of his national odes, than all 
the lauding of a host of critics: and, perhaps, no American 
poet has had equal gratification in that delight, with the 
author of that beautiful and truly national ode, ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

That there is a peculiar difficulty in the composition of 
songs, there is no question; but if our poets were stimulat- 
ed by the prospective popular fame, which the airs of a 
composer of genius, taste and feeling, would afford them, 
these difficulties would soon yield before so powerful a sti- 
mulus ; and instead of our music stands continuing to groan 
under the exclusive weight of foreign minstrelsy, we should 





soon be in possession of native melodies that would exone- 
rate us from the existing reproach, for our alleged apathy 
and defectiveness of taste. If we have produced a West in 
painting, why not a Mozart in music. 

As music is the expression of every pure, warm, tender 
and sympathetic feeling ; as it is the language of the heart, 
when combined with chastened and exalted verse; most 
powerful and irresistible is its influence in quickening and 
warming into being, the best and purest feelings of our na- 
ture. And if such is their inducement to generous and virtu- 
ous feeling, and to exalted action, how awakening should be 
the stimulant to the poet to contribute his odes, characte- 
rised by the chaste and exalted sentiments of moral refine- 
ment; and the musical composer to combine his enchant- 
ing art in the composition of corresponding airs of senti- 
ment and pathos. It is a national desideratum—and he 
who, by the devotional application of his genius and talent, 
removes the only existing reproach to the genius of our 
country, will secure the plaudits of that country, and 
to himself a lasting and endearing fame. QUEVEDO. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
No. I. 
MEMOIRS OF MISS S. LEE. 


Ir is among the honourable distinctions of the present 
day, that when the death of a favorite female writer is 
announced, we have at the same time to lament the lossof 
a valuable and useful member of society. The subject of 
the present article stood eminently distinguished in both 
characters. Her first essay, as an author, was in the year 
1780, when, under the auspices of Mr. Colman, *‘ The 
Chapter of Accidents” appeared at the Haymarket The- 
atre, a comedy, the merit of which is well known, and 
which had an advantage merit does not always obtain— 
immediate and decided success. It was followed by 
‘‘ The Recess,” the first romance in the English language 
which blended history with fiction, and enriched both by 
pathos and descriptive scenery: such was its estimation, 
as well as popularity, that the late Mr. Tickell, to whom 
the author was at that time personally unknown, addressed 
a letter to her, in the name of that junto of distinguished 
characters with whom he lived, to express the high sense 
entertained of its merit, and it isto be remarked also, that 
Mrs. Radcliffe, (then Mrs. Ward,) resident at Bath, and 
acquainted in Miss Lee’s family, though too young to have 
appeared herself as a writer, was among the warmest ad- 
mirers of “¢ The Recess.” 








The rational and just view Miss Lee took of life, had 


induced her about this time to establish a seminary for 
young ladies, at Bath; in order to assure herself of that 
independence which should place her above the fluctua- 
tions of literary fame. She still, however, at intervals used 
her pen, and published a ballad, called ‘* The Hermit’s 
Tale”—the tragedy of ‘“‘ Almeyda Queen of Grenada,” in 
which Mrs, Siddons displayed her exquisite talents ; and 
‘The Life of a Lover,” a novel in six volumes; the ear- 
liest productions of her girlish pen, and not thought to be 
the happiest, though marked by the vigour and fertility of 
mind which characterized all she wrote ; and lastly, in 
conjunction with her sister Harriet, the Canterbury tales, 
of which the young lady’s Tale, and the Clergyman’s alone, 
were hers, Though harmonizing in mind, the two sisters 
were very unlike in style, nordid either ever introduce a 
single page into the writings of the other. Miss Lee was 
also the author of a comedy, called “The Assignation,” 
acted at Drury Lane Theatre, in 1807 ; but from some un- 
fortunate personal applications, wholly unforseen by the 
writer, it was condemned on the first night, and not pub- 
lished. No work of hers ever appeared anonymously ; 
but as has happened with other writers of the day, her 
name was prefixed to a novel she never saw, and which 
was too contemptible to allow of her giving it notoriety by 
entering either a literary or a legal protest against it.— 
Miss Lee’s view of life was not disappointed: an easy 
competence—the unqualified esteem of all to whom she 
was personally known, the affection of her family, and the 
respect of the public, softened her last hours, and will long 


render her memory esteemed. She died at Clifton, Eng , 


land, on the 13th of March, 1824, R. R. R, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The writer of ‘ A pretended friend to generous princi- 
ples exposed,” has our thanks. We must, however, decline 
the insertion of his communication regarding the subject 
to which he refers, as too contemptible to deserve more 
than the passing notice we have bestowed upon it below. 

* Quevedo” is welcome. We hope he will often exer- 
cise his able pen in furnishing matter for our pages. The 
essay on ‘ Native Melodies,” from the interesting nature 
of the subject, and the ability with which it is treated, 
will, we doubt not, be found highly interesting by our 
readers ; we invite particular attention to it. 

Our correspondent at Hartford, Conn. will perceive that 
we have commenced the publication of his ‘‘ Biographical 
Sketches.” We shall continue them as often as they are 
placed in our possession. 

‘¢The Maniac” was received too late for the present 
number. We shall give it in our next 

‘‘Sonnet” and ‘ Melody,” by Sydney, and ‘Sweet 
Fan’ of the Vale,” next week. 





We have received a complaint on the want of a com- 
munication box for ‘‘ THE SouvENtR’”’ in a central part of 
the city. On this subject we can only say, that immediate- 
ly after the publication of our proposals, we made an ar- 
rangement with Mr. Dobson, by which that gentleman 
kindly consented to our placing a box in front of his store, 
whereupon we applied to Mr. Woodside to paint us one 
that would be suitable for the purpose, which his absence 
from the city has hitherto prevented him from doing. He 
will return in the course of the week, when this difficulty 
will be obviated ; in the meantime such of our correspon- 
dents as live at a distance from the Publication Office, will 
oblige us by leaving their contributions, superscribed ‘‘ For 
the Souvenir,” at the Office of the Saturday Evening Post, 
from which place they will be regularly transmitted to us, 





A silly attack made upon this Journal last week, in a 
cotemporary publication, has been shown to us by a friend. 
We have so much contempt for the author of this malig- 
nant effort to injure us, that we should have suffered it to 
pass unnoticed had we not chanced to meet the following 
apologue, which furnishes such an apt illustration of the 
course and character of the paper in which the attack re- 
ferred to appeared, that we cannot forbear quoting it, at 
the same time assuring our readers, that we shall not here- 
after trouble them with any remarks in relation to this 
subject. We may as well make this an opportunity to say, 
that we feel no resentment against the person who has thus 
unprovokedly shown himself our enemy ; on the contrary, 
we laugh at and despise him, as we shall all other attempts 
of a similar character proceeding from such corrupt sources: 
but to the fable— 

Once upon a time a goose fed its young by a pond side ; 
and a goose, in such circumstances, is always extremely 
proud, and excessively punctilious. If any other animal, 
without the least design to offend, happened to pass that 
way, the goose was immediately at it. The pond, she 
said, was hers, and she would maintain her right in it, and 
support her honour while she had a bill to hiss, or a wing 
to flutter. In this manner she drove away ducks, pigs and 
chickens: nay, even the insiduous cat was seen to scam- 
per. A lounging mastiff, however, happened to pass by, 
and thought it no harm if he should lap a little of the wa- 
ter, as he was thirsty. The guardian goose flew at him 
like a fury, peeked at him with her beak, and flapped him 
with her feathers. The dog grew angry, and had twenty 
times a mind to give her asly snap; but suppressing his 
indignation, ‘‘A deuce take thee,” thought he, ‘for a 


fight, at least should be civil.” He then went forward to 
the pond, quenched his thirst in spite of the goose, and 
went on. 





ENGRAVINGS. 

Our friend, Mr. Dobson, has lately received from Paris, 
a most beautiful collection of lithographic prints, present- 
ing a variety of historical and fanciful subjects. These 
are among the most splendid specimens of this species of 
engraving we have seen, and certainly do great credit to 
the taste and skill of the artists. Some of them are colour- 
ed in a very superior style, and from the great crowds we 
have observed at the windows of Mr. Dobson, where seve- 
ral are now exhibiting, we suppose he has found a rapid 
sale for them. We recommend to our friends to call and 
examine them, confident they will not regret having thus 
occupied a portion of their time. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Clay’s Speeches, 8vo. portrait. 
Methodist Episcopacy. 
O’Connor’s English Grammar. 
The latest publications are to be had of Jupau Dosson, 
108 Chesnut-street. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 

During the shower in New York on Wednesday last, 
three houses were blown down, in the neighborhood of 
the state prison ; the Rotunda, at the upper end of the 
park, was struck by lightning, and a boy, who was in the 
building at the time, received a severe shock, and had one 
of his shoes torn off his foot ; a pettiauger was also struck 
in the North River. A brick building, corner of Green- 
wich and Le Roy streets, was prostrated. Two houses 
were blown down on the Jersey shore. 

A dreadful accident happened a few days since at Mauch 
Chunk. One of the cars laden with coal, which was on 
the rail road, broke loose from the ropes, and ran with im- 
mense velocity down the declivity of the rail way, until it 
came to a precipice, over which it fell, killing and wound- 
ing several men who were at work beneath. 

Messrs Carey, Lea & Carey have received the whole 
of the life of Napoleon, by Sir Walter Scott; it will be 
published in a few days, in three octavo volumes. 

In the course of the past week, three young men have 
died in New York in consequence of drinking beer and 
cider drawn through the lead pipes and brass pumps, in 
common use in taverns. The oxide of lead and the verdi- 
gris extracted by the action of those supposed convenien- 
cles, form in their solution in those liquors a most baneful 
poison. 

A Sloth has lately been brought to Boston from South 
America, and is to be seen at a store in North Market 
street. This curious animal answers very fully to the 
description given of it in Natural History. It is of the 
size of a large cat, but not in appearance, any more than 
in movements, like that active animal. 

The navy of the United States, when all the vessels au- 
thorized to be built are afloat, as nearly every one of them 
may speedily be if required—will consist of 12 ships of 
the line, 20 frigates, 16 sloops of war, and seven other 
vessels, exclusive of those on the lakes. To man these 
will require more than 20,000 men, one half of whom 
must be seamen. 

The Secretary of War returned to Washington City, on 
Thursday evening last, from a visit to Bedford Springs. 

The following is an extract ofa letter, dated Laguayra, 
July 6th.—‘‘ According to official accounts just received 
from Bogota, Bolivar has again been elected President of 
Colombia, by 50 votes against 24. His resignation of eourse 
has not been accepted.” 

A late London paper says—‘ Amelia Opie, once the 
poet and novelist, but now the ‘fair Quaker of Norwich,’ 
has been in town attending the yearly meetings of the So- 
ciety of Friends, at their establishment in Bishopsgate- 
street. We have heard some of the extemporaneous ora- 
tions in public of this accomplished lady highly spoken 
of.” 

The Secretary of the Navy, accompanied by Commo- 
dore Warrington, left Washington on the 2d inst. for the 
purpose of visiting the North Carolina, now lying at Nor- 


ee 
Mr. Vaughan, the British minister, paid to Mr. Clay, 
at the Department of State, on the Ist inst. the second and 
last instalment, amounting to upwards of 600,000 dollars, 
payable by the government of Great Britain, under the 
convention of November last. 





OBJECT OF THE DRAMA. 

The following observations on the dramatic art 
are from the Edinburgh Review : 
The real object of the drama is the exhibition 
of the human character. This, we conceive is no 
arbitrary canon, originating in local and tempo- 
rary associations, like those which regulate the 
number of acts in a play, or of syllables in a line. 
It isthe very essence of a species of composition, 
in which every idea is coloured by passing through 
the medium of an imaginative mind. To this fun- 
damental law every other regulation is subordi- 
nate. The situations which most signally develope 
character, form the best plot. The mother-tongue 
of the passions is the best style. 
This principle, rightly understood, does not de- 
bar the poet from any grace of composition; 
There is no style in which some man may, under 
some circumstances, express himself. There is 
therefore no style in which the drama rejects, none 
which it does not occasionally require. It is in 
the discernment of place, of time, and of persen,. 
that the inferior artists fail. The brilliant rhodo- 
montade of Mercutio, the elaborate declamation 
of Antony, are, where Shakspeare has placed 
them natural and pleasing. But Dryden would 
have made Mercutio challenge Tybalt, in hyper- 
boles as fanciful as those in which he describes 
the chariot of Mab. Corneille would have repre- 
sented Antony as scolding and coaxing Cleopatra 
with all the measured rhetoric of a funeral oration. 

No writers have injured the Comedy of England 
so deeply as Congreve and Sheridan. Both were 
men of splendid wit and polished taste. Unhap- 
pily they made all their characters in their own 
likeness. Their works bear the same relation to 
a legitimate drama which a transparency bears to 
a painting; no delicate touches ;—no hues imper- 
ceptibly fading into each other; the whole is 
lighted up with an universal glare. Outlines and 
tints are forgotten in the common blaze which il- 
luminates all. The flowers and fruits of the in- 
tellect abound; but it is the abundance of a jun- 
gle, not of a garden—unwholesome, bewildering, 
unprofitable from its very plenty, rank from its 
very fragrance. Every fop, every boor, every 
valet, is a man of wit. The very butts and dupes, 
Tattle, Urkwould, Puff, Acre, outshine the whole 
Hotel de Rambouillet. To prove the whole sys- 
tem of this school absurd, it is only necessary to 
apply the test which dissolved the enchanted Flo- 
rimel !—to place the true by tHe false Thallia, to 
contrast the most celebrated characters which 
have been drawn by the writers of whom we 
speak, with the Bastard in King John, or the 
Nurse in Romeo and Julict. It was not surely 
from want of wit that Shakspeare adopted so dif- 
ferent a manner. Benedick and Beatrice throw 
Mirabel and. Millament into the shade.—All the 
good sayings of the facetious hours of Absolute 
Surface might have been clipped from the single 
character of Falstaff without being missed. It 
would have been easy for that fertile mind to have 
given Bardolph and Shallow as much wit as Prince 
Hal, and to have made Dogberry and Verges retort 
on each other in sparkling epigrams. But he 
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such indiscriminate prodigality was ‘ from the pur- 
pose of playing, whose end, both at the first and 
now, was, and is, to hold, as it were, the mirror up 
to Nature.’ 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Mr. Jeremy White, one of Oliver Cromwell’s do- 
mestic chaplains, a sprightly man, and one of the 
chief wits of the court, was so ambitious as to 
make his addresses to Oliver’s youngest daughter, 
the lady Frances. The young lady did not dis- 
courage him ; but in so religious a court, this gal- 
lantry could not be carried on without being ta- 
ken notice of. The Protector was told of it and 
wagmuch concerned thereat: He ordered the per- 
son who told him to keep strict look out, promising 
if he could give him any substantial proofs, he 
should be well rewarded, and White severely pun- 
ished. The spy followed his business so close that 
in a little time he dogged Jerry White, as he was 

enerally called, to the lady’s chamber, and ran 
immediately to the Protector to acquaint him they 
were together. Oliver in a rage hastened to the 
chamber, and going in hastily, found Jerry on his 
knees, either kissing the lady’s*hand, or having 
just kissed it, Cromwell, in a fury, asked what was 
the meaning of that posture before his daughter 
Frank? White, With a great deal of presence of 
mind, said,—‘‘ May it please your highness! I 
havea long time courted that young gentlewoman 
there, my lady’s woman, and cannot prevail : I was 
therefore humbly praying her ladyship to inter- 
cede for me.” The Protector turning to the young 
woman, cried, ** what’s the meaning of this, hussy? 
Why do you refuse the honor Mr. White would do 
‘tee ? he is my friend, and I expect you to treat 

im as such.” My lady’s woman, who desired 
nothing more, with a very low courtesy, replied, ‘‘If 
Mr. White intends me that honor, 1 shall not be 
against him.” “Say’st thou so my lass,” cried Crom- 
well, “call Goodwyn; this business shall be done 

resently, before I go out of the room.” Mr. 
White had gone too far to go back ; his brother 
parson came; Jerry and my lady’s waiting woman 
were married in the presence of the Protector, 
who gave her five hundred pounds for her portion, 
which, with the money she had sayed before, made 
Mr. White easy in his circumstances, except that 
he never loved his wife, nor she him, though they 
lived together near fifty years afterwards. 





DR. GOLDSMITH. 

AnoruER of our company, whose social qualities 
were his ruin, was Doctor Glover; he was surgeon 
to a regiment in Ireland, and rendered a man, who 
was hung in Dublin, the doubtful favour of restor- 
ing him to life ; he found it was, at any rate, no fa- 
vour to himself, fog the fellow was a plague to him 
ever afterwards, constantly begging of him, and 
always telling him, when the Doctor was angry 
with him for it, that, as his honvur had brought 
him in into the world again, he was bound to sup- 
port him. The poor Doctor came to want support 
himself before he died ; and afterwards there were 
several handsome subscriptions made in behalf of 
his family, to one of which I willingly put down 
my ten guineas,jgs a mark of my respect for the 
memory of ama who was a friend to all whom 
he could serve, and an enemy to himself alone. Dr. 
Glover possessed inexhaustible powers of amuse- 
ment, and an address so pleasing as to procure him 
an opportunity of exhibiting them whenever he 
wished. One day he was dining with the cele- 
brated Goldsmith, at the Pack-horse, at Turnham- 
Green, and, after cracking a social bottle, they 
strolled homewards through Little Chelsea. It was 
afine midsummer evening, and, as they passed a 
handsome house, they perceived through the open 
windows a large party enjoying themselves in the 
Most festive manner; a wish to join it sprung into 
their minds and broke from their lips at the same 
instant. ‘ We will go in,’ said Dr. Glover, and tak- 
ing Goldsmith’s arm, he marched him forthwith 
into the house, and made his bow to the o .>er of 
it, who imagined him to have some connexion witha 
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few minutes he was the life of the company with 
his wit, his anecdotes, and his songs; his ease and 
cheerfulness inspired Goldsmith with equal confi- 
dence, and after entertaining and being entertain- 
ed for a couple of hours, they took their leave in 
high glee. When they were fairly out of the 
house, Goldsmith asked Dr. Glover how long he 


*I don’t know him at all,’ said the Doctor; ‘1 
never saw him before.? Goldsmith, all aghast at 
the information, was going to run back with an 
apology, but the Doctor restrained his ardor, and 
persuaded him to rest satisfied that the impromptu 
visit had ended so agreeably.— Brajsbridge’s Fruits 
of Experience. 





ANCIENT ATTIRE AND MODERN: MANNERS, 
The fine gentleman of ‘ the good old days’ be- 
fore the Revolution, as he is described in the paint- 
ings and portraits of the times, strutted forth ina 
huge coat of red or white broad cloth, of most vo- 
luminous dimensions, whose ample skirts covered 
his whole person as securely as the outer garments 
of recent fashions. Broad plates of silvered me- 
tal, or substantial dirks of horn, were arranged in 
rows upon its sides, in the places of finical gilded 
buttons, to pay a double debt as fastenings and or- 
naments.—The closcly fitted sleeves were opened 
at the bottom, to display the cunning of the laun- 
dress in the composition of endless plaits, and the 
rufies emerged from the aperture to guard the 
complexion of the hand, The superior extremity 
was dignified by a venerable wig, and surmounted 
by a three pronged and cocked up hat. ‘The trim 
garments of uxmentionable denominations met at 
the knee with the long stocking of silk or wool, 
and were bound with a tight band, so adjusted as 
to display the symmetrical proportions of the 
limbs, The shoes sharpened to a keen point, 
glitteced with the brilliancy of huge and highly 
polished buckles, and were glowing with the ap- 
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Guests, and welcomed him accordingly ; in a!elysium, they have found nothing but a dreary and 


pliances of oil and blackball. The neck was en- 
riched by a few yards of cambric, negligently 
twisted about. The false collar, the equivocal tes- 
timony in favor of the shirtless wight, was as much 
unknown as the talented improvements of Day & 
Martin, which now furnish mirrors to animate our 
great men to future exertions; nor did the face 
peep out from between immoveable barriers of 
bleached and starched cloth, like the countenance 
of a porker grinning through two gate posts. It 
makes the heart sad, to think of the stately capa- 
rison of the dames who entertained the visits of 
these antique beaux. The gown of rich brocade, 
or of rustling silk, flowing out in many a yard ot 
train, and be flounced and be furbelowed in all di- 
rections, the Jofty pile of head gear towering over 
the brow of the beautiful, the delicate, and gorge- 
ous coloured skirt, the ruffles bristling round the 
neck, and the demure cap, form a picture of grace- 
ful drapery, moving those of unfortunately recent 
date to mourn for departed taste. Oh! that we 
had been our own grandfathers, and they had been 
their grandsons, that we might have worn red for 
blue, and white instead of black ; and flourished in 
broad skirted coats and immeasurable vests, 





LONG LIFE. 

He who knows not what it is to labeur, knows 
not what it is to enjoy. The felicity of human life 
depends on the regular prosecution of some lauda- 
ble purpose or object, which keeps awake and en- 
livens all our powers. Our happiness consists in 
the pursuit, much more than in the attainment of 
any temporal good. Rest is agreeable; but it is 
only from preceding labours that rest acquires its 
true relish. When the mind is suffered to remain 
in continued inaction, all its powers decay. It 
soon languishes and sickens; but the pleasures 
which it proposed to obtain from rest, end in tedi- 
ousness and insipidity. To this, let that misetable 
set of ‘men bear witness, who after spending a 
great part of their life in active industry, have re- 
ured to what they fencied was to be a pleasing en- 
joyment of themselves, in wealthy inactivity and 
profound repose ; where they expected to find an 


had known the gentleman they had been visiting. |. 





comfortless waste. Their days have dragged on 
with uniform lanzour; with the melancholy re- 
membrance, often returning, of the cheerful hours 
they passed, when they were engaged in the ho- 
nest business and labours of the world. 


BEAUTY. 

Beauty, without the charms of wit and language 
is of no great force, and if it makes any conquests 
itis after the manner of those brave generals, who 
quickly subdue a province, but know not how to 
keep it: the empire of the fair is at least as much 
maintained by the charms of wit as by those of the 
face. These are two sorts of graces that stand in 
need of one another, and mutually form good offi- 
cestoeach other. Some insipid and ridiculous 
discourses would be extremely distasteful, if the 
beauty of the person did not lend to them, I know 
not what charms to adorn them; and some beauties 
of the body would make no impression, if they 
did not borrow charms from the graces of the 
mind. ‘These are assistances that are reciprocally 
given, But asthe wit is most times the principal 
instrument in preserving the conquest,.and very 
frequently in making it, it may be asserted to be 
that which contributes most to the establishing the 
dominion of beauty.— Bayle, 


SOCIETY. 

_ Society in France isa great luxury. Every thing 
is said and done to please each other, It may be 
called vanity to be sure, but well directed vanity 
is happiness—social happiness, There are the 
seeds of the same society in our southern states ; 
in the south the planters are uncommonly courte- 
ous and attentive to visiters. When they come to 
the north, however, they appear to change their 
very natures. Our Yankees are the most unchange- 
able race of men. They are the same in every land 
—in every society—in every situation of life. Yan- 
kees are the unchangeables. 


MARRIED. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Ashbel Green, Mr. Ropert 
BELL, of New Orleans, merchant, to Marcarer H., 
daughter of John H. Barnes, Esq. of this city. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Chambers, Jonn W. 
Buzsy, to Saran, daughter of Mr. John Cullen, all of 
this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Mr. Soxo- 
Mon SmirH, to Miss CatHaRINE JANE Ray, all of this 


city. 
On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, Mr. JoserH 
HANSELL, to Miss Jutiana LATIMER, all of this city. 
On the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Helfenstein, Mr. Da- 
vip E, TayLor, to Miss Mary LoaxinGs, both of this 
city. 














DIED. 
On the Ist inst. after a short illness, Mr. GERRITTIAN 
Ter Hoeven, aged 79 years. 

Qn the 2d inst. after a long and severe illness, MaRvHA 
LANFESTY, aged 41 years. 

On the 2d inst. Mrs. CATHARINE, BANTELEONE, aged 
88 years. 

n the Ist inst. aftera short and severe illness, Mrs. 
MARGARET EpWanrbs, aged 51. 

On the 2d inst. ELLEN MaTILpa, daughter of Mr. Pe- 
ter Keen, aged 3 years. 

On the 3d inst. after a lingering illness, in the 65th year 
of her age, Mrs. ABiGaIL HALL, wife of the late Isaac Hall, 
deceased. 

On the 2d inst. after a short illness, NaTHANIEL RicH- 
ARDSON, Of this city, in the 74th year of his age. 

On the 4th inst. in the 27th year of her age, Mrs, Jang 
G. Keen, widow of the late Samuel W. Keen. ‘ 

On the 4th inst. after a long and tedious Og 
Dr. Danie. De DEwNeEVILLE, in the 75th year of his age. 

On the 5th inst, Mrs. CAROLINE GARNETT, wife of 
Michael Garnett. ‘ 3 

On the 29th ult. Mrs. Ruta Paxson, wife of Timothy 
P 


axson. 
On the 28th ult. Mrs. EL1zABETH SHINNiCK, aged 40 


years. : 

On the 29th ult. Mrs, Hannan CUTHBERT, wife of Sa- 
mue! Cuthbert, aged 57 years. ; 

On the 30th ult. after'a short but severe illness, Gzo. 
WInppIFIELD, aged 18 years. F ; 

On the 30th ult. after a short and painful illness, Mrs. 
Revecca HUBBARD. + 

On the 27th ult. ANN, infant daughter of Benjamin H. 
Springer. : j 

On the Slst ult. of a pulmonary consumption, Miss Isa< 
BELLA Brown, aged 32 years. 





On the 3lst ult. Mr. Joun Mitton Gorbon, 















THE SOUVENIR. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
SONNET. 


On a young and lovely Female. 

BeavTeovs and lovely art thou, and thine eye, 

Beams a mild—lustrous—intellectual ray, 
That speaks a soul form’d by the Deity, 

In this dark world a brief bright hour to stay. 
Bland, innocent and pure and chaste art thou, 

As some sweet seraph, habitant of heaven— 
Thy heart enshrined in spotless virtue’s vow 

To yield it there untainted as ’twas given ; 

And when expands thy beauties, virtues, mind, 
Thus bright, precocious in their youthful birth, 
How blest his lot whose heart’s with thine entwin’d, 

Tasting love’s paradise of bliss on earth ;— 
But no! such loveliness, and seraph love, 
Were only form’d t’ expand in realms above. 
SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE BLIGHTED WREATH. 
Sue wove a blushing wreath of flowers 
For Hymen’s joyous shrine, 
And songs of bliss rang thro’ her bowers, 
While the maiden did entwine. 


But the flower of love was blighted there, 
In the flushing of its bloom, 
And the wreath of love, and love’s despair, 


Hangs with’ring on her tomb. SYDNEY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
UPON EMMELINE’S MINIATURE. 

How vain and hopeless is the painter’s skill ; 
The form—the features—and the grace extern 
His art embraces, while they charm his sight : 
They all are mortal, and within the scope 
Of finite man—the soul belongs to God! 
No eye can see it, and no hand can trace : 
*Tis sympathy alone reveals its worth, 
And stamps its character upon the heart 
In colours of the skies—no earthly tints 
Which fade and perish in the breath of time ; 
But peerless—fadeless, and whene’er obtain’d, 


Obtain’d in heavenly barter—soul for soul. D. P. B. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
LORENZO CITTI. 
A Venetian Tale. 
Tis not with age my form is bent, 
Nor of time that my locks complain ; 
But half of my weary life was spent 
Wearing the bondman’s chain ; 
And my hair became gray, 
And my youth pass’d away, 
Ere scarce it had blossom’d in sunshine a day. 


My story! oh! I did not dream, 
That I my woes would e’er relate ; 

For hope ne’er sent a cheering beam 
To soothe me in my hapless state : 

But so it is—I live—am free 

From bondage—not from misery. 


Yes, forty years have pass’d away, 

Since first the golden orb upon me shone : 
How many at my age are gay— 

How many ? all—all save myself alone. 
An isolated being am [ now— 
Heart-broken—ignominy en my brow. 


Night hung o’er Venice—her hundred spires 
Seem’d pyramids of silver in the light 


That stream’d from the summer-moon above, 
Calm, cloudless, beautiful and bright, 
The peerless harbinger of peace and love. 


And music swell’d, and figur’d fires, 

Like meteors, play’d in the gentle air ; 
And gondolas glane’d o’er the moon-lit bay, 
With silken streamers waving gay, 

Fill’d with the noble, the young and fair. 


Why did that pageant shine ? 

Why went forth Venice then with shouts of joy ? 
Why brightly flow’d the ruby wine ? 

Those cries—that pageant—they were for a boy. 


Beardless and beautiful, but brave, 
He came a conqueror to his native isles ; 
Fortune to him a triumph gave, 
And bless’d are they on whc m the goddess smiles. 


Lorenzo Citti! rose on every breeze, 

Lorenzo Citti! swell’d in every cry, 

Oh! how my young vain heart then throbb’d in pride! 
But triumph wither’d like the trees 

That in summer bloom, and in winter die ; 

And so my hopes bloom’d, faded—died. 

So time pass’d on— when the heart is light, 

And youth is happy—hope ic bright ; 

We dream not storms can e’eraarise, 

To shroud with gloom such lovely skies. 


Envy look’d on me, my star of life 
Grew dim, and storms began to rise ; 
I had a young and lovely wife, 
Whose guileless heart and laughing eyes 
Sooth’d me ere care oppressive grew ; 
She died, and ah! Hope died then too. 


I had a brother—life with him was young, 
But reason never shed her cheering light 
Upon his mind—a gloom was o’er it hung, 
Yet he was fair, and his dark eyes were bright ; 
And to gaze on him, none would dream 
That reason ne’er did on him beam, 


He died—and it was said that I 

Had been the murderer of that boy ; 
’Tis true I saw that sad one die, 

But that I could his life destroy, 
Hy Heaven, no! I lov’d him well— 

A suicide! the maniac fell. 


I heard him shriek—beheld him fall, 
Gears the fatal crimson’d knife— 
I caught the steel—and ere a call 
Could rouse assistance, fled was life. 
O’er him I bent, the weapon in my hand ; 


A galley slave! I who had been 
The fav’rite of my native land ; 
I, for whom life appear’d a scene 
Of cloudless joys, and evergreen, 
On me was set, the murderer’s brand. 
And years of toil, and haplessness, 
Of utter, hopeless misery ; 
Without one ray of joy to bless, 
Pass’d slowly, sadly on with me. 
Oh! how I pray’d for death ! 
Oh ! how I sigh’d for home! 
Tho’ poison’d there by falsehood’s breath, 
Still there my soul would roam. 
My own lov’d Venice! land of flowers, 
I sigh’d for thee, and thy orange bowers ; 
And often a tear would dim my eye, 
When I thought of my own bright native sky. 
I know not how, but oft I slept, 
On the cold earth, with nought above, 
But the sky, and it seem’d as tho’ it wept, 


To give them bloom and brilliancy, 
And the fancy sooth’d my misery. 
I courted sleep, that counterfeit of death, 
For I dreamed then of my native isles ; 
And thought I was funn’d by the zephyrs breath, 





In which each plant of their gardens smiles. 





Again I was happy, gay and free, 
And pleasure shone around me bright, 
And my wife liv’d again and smil’d on me, 

That smile which ever gave delight. 


But oh! when from slumber I awoke, 
To the dreadful cold reality ; 

It seem’d if my heart again were broke, 
And my woes had immortality. 


I was pardon’d—I knew not, reck’d not why, 
I breath’d again my native air ; 

But each gaze was from a stranger’s eye, 
Altho’ none strange to me were there. 

Freedom alleviates some pain, 

But cannot wipe away the stain. 


I sought my father’s halls once more, 
A stranger holds them now ; 
For me, no longer opes the door, 
No menials to me bow. 
I, like a house-dog, e’en would lie 
At that door, if they there would let me die. 


But a wretched outcast am I now, 
And must bend my body low, 

To those who once to me did bow, 
Who once I would not know. 

Friendless, and houseless must I roam, 

In—no, not now—not now my horhe. 


Let no such thought my soul o’ercast, 
Venice will give a home at last. 
Yes, yes—a few short fleeting years 
Perchance before—a silent grave ; 
»Twill not be dew’d with friendship’s tears, 
They will not weep, they could not save. 
No lofty monument will mark the spot, 
Where I shall sleep forgetting, and—forgot. 
J.B. P. 





Thus found—charg’d—banish’d from my own loy’d land. 


When the night dews fell on the plants they love, 


MELANGE. 

Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy.—Henry WI/I. 
The answer to the scholars who met the old woman who 
was driving her asses, is appropriate. ‘‘Good morrow, 
good mother of asses,” said one of them. ‘ Good mor- 
row, good children !”? quoth the woman. 





A gentleman informing Faseli, the painter, that he had 
purchased his celebrated picture of Satan, the artist re- 
plied, “‘ Well, you have got him now, and only take care 
that he does not one day get you.” 


A person addicted to lying, related a story to another, 
which made him stare—“ Did youever hear that before?” 
asked the narrator, ‘ No,” replied the other, ‘did you?” 


Ata corporation dinner in England, one of the visiters 
proposed a toast: ‘* May the man who has lost one eye in 
the service of his country, never see distress with the 
other ;”’ but the person whose duty i was to read the toast, 
by omitting the word ‘ distress,” completely changed the 
sentiment, and caused great merriment by the blunder. 





Two pedestrian travellers, natives of the north, had 
taken up their quarters for the night at a Highland Hotel; 
one of them next morning complained to his friend that he 
had a very indifferent bed, and asked him how he slept? 
‘'Troth man,” replied Donald, *‘ nae very weel neither, 
but I was muckle better off than the bugs, for de’il ane ol 
them closed an e’e the hale night.” ¥ 





The priest of the village told a man who lost his wife the 
day before, that he must have Patience, and received this 
reply: ‘Sir, [ have been trying her but she wont consent.” 


When Lord Eldon, then Sir John Scott, brought in his 
bill for restraining the liberty of the press, a member mov- 
ed as an additional clause, that all anonymous works should 
have the name of the author printed on the title-page. 
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